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it did good service in the controversy which called
it into being, although it failed to satisfy those of
its readers who took a more detached view of the
issues raised by the General Strike.

After this strenuous excursion into journalism he
took a holiday abroad and saw the Pyramids, the
Parthenon, and Mussolini. Two of the three attracted
his observant brush; but Mussolini's portrait waited
for his pen and a darker hour of his country's for-
tunes. His duties at the Treasury interested him,
although they were not so absorbing as to exclude
the exercise of other accomplishments. For the two
final volumes of his World Crisis,, which finished off
the story of the war, would be appearing soon; and
Lord Oxford, busy on a more austere composition,
commented unkindly on "a curious compound of
fine writing and boisterous clap-trap," though his
sonorous periods entranced Mr. Garvin and won
slightly patronising praise from Arnold Bennett.
Nor were letters the sole occupation of his leisure.
For in his eternal willingness to try something new
he made a bold experiment in home bricklaying,
from which he derived a good deal of pleasure and
Trade Unionists, when he gravely joined the Amal-
gamated Union of Building Trade Workers as an
adult apprentice, some alarm. The years slipped by;
and Mr. Churchill introduced his Budgets (there were
five of them in all), debated hard with Mr. Snowden,
and made a start on a supplementary volume of The
World Crisis to be called The Aftermath and take his
narrative to the fall of the Coalition in 1922. But
all things must end; and Mr. Baldwin's ^
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